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The Geb Ds tt en or 
+ ou thoſe: principles are, on which 
two of our anniverſary ſolemnities 5 
are founded : 


TT 


s T bat. on hs 105 of January, wh the 
day of the martyrdom of King Charles the 
Firſt, . to be nh as a a day of 88 3 


AND 


That on the 8 of November, . the day of . 
our deliverance from Popery and ſlavery, by the W ar- 
fal of his late Majeſty King William the Third, 9 
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The grounds Ne? * or what 
. thoſe principles are, upon which 
wo of our anniverſary ſolemnities 
are founded, viz. that on Jan. 30. 
3 and that on Nov. "A 


Y way of dation to ls "TY 
lowing reflections, I ſhall tran- 
ſcribe a paragraph or two of the 
Reverend Dr. Croxall's Sermon, 
preached on the zoth of January, 1729, 
before the honourable houſe of Commons. 
„Among the ſeveral anniverſaries, by 
our wiſe legiſlators appointed to be ob- 
«© ſerved, and for the celebration of which, 
e proper offices of divine ſervice have been | 
_ compiled by the paſtors of our church, 
there are two of more ſpecial note ; 


which, becauſe of the different events 
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that -occafioned them, ſeem to be found- 


[6] | 
ed on two contradictory and incompa- 


tible principles: but, upon a cool and 
impartial deliberation, may be obſerved 


ſo mutually to correſpond with, and il- 
luſtrate each other, as to make it appear, 


in a manner, neceſſary, that neither of 
thoſe doctrines which they ſeparately 
ſuggeſt, ſhould ever be recommended, in 
ſolemn diſcourſes to the publick, but con- 


c junctly and at the ſame time. ; 
The one is, that we are now aſſembled 


8 TY 


to keep, a day of faſting ; fo implore the 
mercy of God, that neither that ſacred and 
innocent blood, as on this day ſhed, nor thoſe - 
other fins by which God was provoked 4 
deliver up both us and our King into the 
hands of cruel and unreaſonable men, may 


our poſterity. The other, a day of thankſ- 
giving for the deliverance of our. church 
and nation from popery and flavery, by the 
happy arrival of his late Majeſly King 
William he third. Both which, when 
rightly underſtood, and duly apply'd, 5 
plainly ſhew themſelves to have been 
no leſs originally ordained, than annual- 
ly continued, upon wiſe and good grounds; | 
being equally and jointly conducive to 

regulate our political behaviour, by put- 


e ting us in mind what we owe our King, 
Wis 


and what our country.“ 


In 


[7 T 

In theſe 1 Dr. Crorall has ob- 
ſerv d, that the two anniverſaries referred 
to, by reaſon of the two different events 
that occaſioned them, ſeem to be founded 
on two contradictory and incompatible prin- 


ciples, But then, tho this ſeems to be the 


caſe ; yet the Doctor ſuppoſes it is not ſo: by 


his obſerving, that they mutually correſpond 


with, and illuſtrate each other; which ſurely 


cannot be ſaid of two contradictory and in- 


compatible principles. But, tho' the Doctor 


has obſerved as above; yet he ſeems to me, 


to have left the caſe as dark and perplexed 
as he found it. And, this indeed ſeems to 


be the caſe, with reſpect to moſt of the 
ſermons which are preached upon thoſe oc- 
caſions. That is, they do not give a clear 
and a ſatisfactory account what thoſe prin- 
cCijples are, upon which the two foremen- 
tioned anniverſary ſolemnities are founded. 
And therefore, as it ſeems abſolutely neceſ- 


fary to enquire what thoſe principles are, 
in order to form a judgment whether they 


agree with, or are contradictory to each other : 
{o, this has induced me, to draw up my... 


thoughts upon it. 
As to that on che oY of Mente 
being a day of thankſgiving for the 8 FR 


ance of our church and nation from popery 
and ſlavery, by the happy arrival of his late 


Majeſty King William the third : the prin- 
ciple upon which this anniverſary is found- 
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18. 


el, 0 think) is moſt evident and apparent, 


vi. that, the publick good ought always to 
be preferred to every thing which may 
come in competition with it. And, as the 
end and deſign of government, is not to 
give princes an abſolute dominion over the 
liberties and properties, the perſons and 
lives of their people; but only to conſtitute 
them guardians of the ſocteties happineſs : ſo 
. conſequently, if a prince ſhould ſo abuſe 
the truſt repoſed in him, as to attempt and 
endeavour to enflave and make miſerable 
the people committed to his care; then, and 
in ſuch a caſe, the people ought in reaſon 
to defend their! own 7:ghts againſt ſuch at- 
tempts, by oppoſing force with force, and 
by doing whatever is neceſſary to guard 
and ſecure the common good. 
This is that principle, upon which the 
late happy revolution, and the anniverſary 
 folemnity appointed to preſerve the memory 
of it are founded; and upon which alone 
they can be juſtified and defended. This 
principle has fince that time been openly a- 
wowed, maintained, and juſtified in *, and by, : 
our Britiſh Parhament. Again, 
As to that on the goth of January, it 
being the day of the martyrdom of K. Charles I. 
* Boy to be kept as a- day of faſting; 
ov principle upon which it is founded, 


1 See the Trial of Dr. Sachversl, | 


may 


[9] 


may not ſeem quite ſo apparent, Before 
the reformation, ſeveral popes had taken 
upon them to excommunicate chriſtian 
princes, and to diſcharge the ſubjects of 
ſuch princes, from all ſubjection and alle- 
giance to them; and this had very bad ef- 
fects. Upon the reformation, the * pro- 
teſtant divines advanced a doctrine in op- 
poſition to this, (and by which they made 


their court to chriſtian princes), viz. That 


princes are God's vicegerents; and as they 
derive their authority and power from God; 
ſo neither the pope, nor any thing elſe, 
can diſſolve the obligation the people are 
under to yield ſubjection to them. And, 
that this is the caſe, with reſpect to all 
princes, under all circumſtances, whether 
they rule well, or ill, whether they anſwer 
the purpoſes which government was intend- 
ed to ſerve, or whether they act contrary 
to 1 

This doctrine was preached up in King 
Charles the Firſts time, and carried by ſome 
of the clergy to its utmoſt height. So that, 
if the prince ſhould ſo abuſe his truſt, as 
to attempt and endeavour to enſlave and 
make miſerable the people committed to 
his care; that then, upon this principle, 
the people have no redreſs or remedy ; it 
being utterly unlawful. for them to defend 


93 See the Bock of Hemilier, en in the Reign of King 
| Edward VI. 


: TH them- 


—— — — — — — 
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| themſelves, but muſt on pain of eternal 


damnation patiently and quietly bear, what- 
ever their governors pleaſe to lay upon 
them. The people might indeed pray and 


beſeech their governors, and remonſtrate to 


them; but they muſt nor refiſt them, in 


any caſe, nor upon any account whatever. 
And, as this doctrine was preached by ſome 
of the clergy in King Charles the Firſt's 
time; ſo probably it might have an influ- 


ence upon that prince; by leading him in- 


to, or at leaſt countenancing him in, 
thoſe acts which he went into, and which 


alarmed the fears of his ſubjects, viz. 


his raifing a tax of hip money, without the 


conſent of the parliament; and his demand- 


ing of, and his receiving money from his 
people by loans. Which facts, ſome have 
thought to have been as arbitrary and le- 
gal, and, as contrary to the conſtitution of 
this kingdom, as any thing that was done 
by the late King James. And, from hence 
they have been ed to query, whether the 
people of this nation, were not as Jah 
called upon, to be upon their defence in the 
former, as in the latter caſe? Though, 
whether it were ſo, or not, is beſide the 


purpoſe of my preſent enquiry. This doc- 


trine, was again revived and preached up 


at the reſtoration of King Charles the Se- 


cond, and was very much inſiſted on by 


the clergy; and which, probably gave 


coun- 


n) 
countenance to that pretence, viz. that the 
doctrine of paſfive-obedrence and non-reiſt- 
ance, was the darling doctrine of the church 


of England; and which, in all likelihood, 


proved very enſnaring to King James the 


Second. Though, ſince that time, it has 


been 7uſily exploded, arraigned *, and con- 


demned 1 in, and by our Britiſb Parliament. 
This being the caſe, it may perhaps be 


thought, that the principle I have now 


under conſideration, was the influencing 


principle upon the minds. of our legiſlators, 


at the reſtoration, in ſetting apart the an- 
niverſary referred to; and upon the minds 


of the paſtors of our church, in compiling 


a form of divine ſervice for the celebration 


thereof. However, this, I think, is evident, 
that the purpoſe which this anniverſary has 


been generally made to ſerve, has been for 


the clergy to preach up the doctrine of 


paſſive- obedience and non-refiftance in the 
moſt abſolute and unlimited ſenſe; and to 
fright the people into it, by pouring out 


their bulls, not of excommunication, but 


of eternal damnation, upon thoſe who re- 


fiſt the prince, under any circumſtances, or 


upon any pretence whatever. And, this, I 
think, is to caſt black and odious colours 
upon the oppoſite principle, vig. that prin- 
ciple upon which our late happy revolution 


See the Trial of Dr Sucheperer. 


„ 
is founded; and conſequently, to traduce + 
and vilify the revolution itſelf. Numberleſs 


are the ſermons which have been preach- 


cd on the occaſion, and many of them have 


been ſuited (to all appearance at leaſt,) to 
anſwer this very purpoſe: ſo that, the prin- 
ciple upon which the late happy revoluti- 
on is founded, has been treated with the 
utmoſt contempt; with this view no doubt, 
to render it, and thoſe who aabere to it, 
moſt odious and vile in the eyes both of 
prince and people, Though, it muſt be 
owned, that the doctrine of paſſive- obe- 
dience and non- reſiſtance has been preach- 
ed and inculcated more ſparingly, fince the 
family of the houſe of Hanover has been 
happily ſettted upon the Britiſb throne, than 


| heretofore. And, Ipreſume and hope, that = 


this family will be 10er, than to be taken 
in that ſnare, which (in all probability) two 
of our princes have already fallen by. And, 
not to ruf to paſſive-obedience and non- 
reſiſtance principles, nor yet to paſſive- obe- 
dience and non: reſiſtance profeſſors, who 
can ſbiſt their principles, or at leaſt act 
contrary to them upon any occaſion. This 
is moſt evident, in what they did, and the 
ſhare they bore in the revolution, by join- 
ing in the oppoſition that was made to King 
ames the Second: and therefore, as I ſaid 
before, I hope, and preſume chat this fami- 


I will be wiſer than to truſt to them, or to 
— 


A. 


ENQUIRY 


Concerning the 


| Grovxps and REASONS, 


OR 


What thoſe principles are, on which two of 
our anniverſary ſolemnities are founded: 


7 1 2. 


That on the 20th of January, being the 
day of the martyrdom” of King Charles the 
Firſt, appointed to be kept as a day of faſt- 

ing; and that on the 3% of November, being 
the day of our deliverance from Popery and 
| Nlavery, by the happy arrival of his late Maje- 
ſty King William the Third, appointed to be 
oe: as a day of thankſgiving. 


To which is added, | 
The 1 of Reaſon 17 Matters | 
of Religion, farther con ſid ſderell. 


Wherein l is ſhewn, | 


That reaſon, when carefully uſed and followed; 

is to every man, who is anſwerable to God for his actions, 
Under any or all the moſt diſadvantageous circumitances he 
can poſſibly fall into, whether he reſides in China, or at the 
55 Cape of Good- Hope, a ſufficient guide in matters of religion; 
That is, it is ſufficient to guide him to God's favour, and 
the . of another world. 


a_ 


By THOMAS CHUBB. 
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"8 
i be led away by the ſound of words. To 
this I may add, that the noble ſtand for 
liberty, which was made by' the people of 
chis nation at the late happy revolution, 
laid the foundation and prepared the way, 
for advancing this illuſtrious family from 
the dukedom of Brunſwick to the kingdom of 
Great Britain; which was done with this 
view no doubt, that they might be the 
faithful guardians of our liberties. And 
therefore, if there be any prudence, if there 
be any gratitude, if there be any vertue, if 
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there be any praiſe; then moſt undoubted- i 
ly, this family will think on theſe things. 


But to return. Upon the whole of wat 
I have, obſerved on this head, it may be 

thought to appear, that it is not exceedingly 
plain and evident what that principle is, 
upon which the anniverſary ſolemnity of 
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the zoth of January is founded. 1 WE 
If it be founded upon hat principle which Wi 
I have now been conſidering, then it 1s j | 
manifeſt, that the two anniverſaries Dr. _ 
| Croxall referred to, are founded upon two . 
contradictory and incompatible principles; prin- 1 
ciples, which are as oppoſite and contrary to 1 
each other as /ight is to darkneſs. And if | Wi 
this be the caſe, why then do we any Wit 
longer halt between two opinions, and not | 11 
give up one or the other? If one; be tze if 
truth, and our duty; let us wholly adhere e 
to it, and give up the contrary: and, if | 


SE | 
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. 
F — other, be the truth, and our duty ; let 
; wholly adhere to that, and give up its 
colerary this ſurely, being the fairer, the 
more igenuous, and the more boneſt part. 
now argue, upon a ſuppoſition that the 
two anniverſaries referred to, are founded 
upon two contradictory and incompatible 
principles. Whereas Dr. Croxall ſuppoſes, 
that this is not the caſe; and, that upon a 
cool and impartial deliberation, thoſe prin- 
ciples may be obſerved mutually to cor- 
reſpond with, and illuſtrate each other. 
Now, if this be the caſe, then ſurely, it 
will be proper to enquire, what thoſe fu 
agreeing principles are, or rather, whether 
there be not one common principle, which 
may be conſidered as the ground and foun- 
dation of them both: and, which alone 
can in reaſon juſtify our governours, in ap- 
pointing the two anniverſaries referred to; 
the one as a day of faſting, and the other 
as a day of thankſerving ; and which anni- 
verſaries founded upon this principle, mu- 
tually point out the Political behaviour both 
| of prince, and people. That there is ſuch 
i a principle I grant; and what it is I come 
=. now to: ſhew. 
| The publick good (with reſpect to this 
world,) is the chiefeft and higheſt object of 
| our deſires, and of our cares and endea- 
| | vours to ſecure, becauſe the good of each 
Þ individual iS contained in it, and bound 


up 


Bs. 1 
up with it: and conſequently, the publick 
good is itſelf moſt valuable, and therefore 


ought in reaſon to be preferred to all other 


things which may come in competition 
with it. This being the caſe, from hence 


it will follow, , that he who contributes 
moſt to the happineſs and ſecurity of the 
ſociety, does the greateſt? good and is the 
greateſt benefactor to it; and therefore is in 


Treaſon entitled to the greateſt honours and 
rewards the ſociety is capable of conferring 
upon him. And on the other fide, it will 


follow, ſecondly, that he who does the greateſt 
injury to and is deſtructive of the common 
happineſs; ſuch an one does the greateſt 
evil, and is therefore guilty of the bighef 


and moſt heinous of crimes. And, 
As government was not ordained for the 


| ſake of governours, but for the ſecurity of 


the common happineſs; (that is, government 
was not inſtituted for the ſake of the ho- 


nours and advantages which governours 


may reap from it, conſidered abſtractedly 
from the common good; but, it was or- 


dained as a neceſſary means to guard and ſe- 
cure the common happineſs, and for go- 
vernours themſelves as ſharers in that hap- 
pineſs, and to ſecure them in the enjoyment 


of thoſe greater honours and advantages, 


which a faithful execution of the 7ruft re- 
poſed in them, entitles them to:) ſo, in 


reaſon, the means ought always to g's 


5 place 


1 261 
place to the end. And, therefore, as a good 
prince in the faithful execution of his of- 
fice, is an inſtrument of the greateſt good 
to ſociety, and thereby is entitled to his 
people's affection and allegiance, and to all 
thoſe greater honours and advantages, which 
ſuch a diſcharge of his truſt juſtly merits: 
| ſo, on the other fide, if the prince abigſes 
the truſt repoſed in him, by attempting 
and endeavouring to enſlave and make mi- 
ſerable the people committed to his care; 
then, and in ſuch a caſe, it is the buſineſs 
and duty of the ſociety, to uſe all proper 
means to preſerve and ſecure the common 
happineſs. And, if the caſe ſhould come 
to ſuch a deſperate iſſue, as that the ſafety 
of ſuch a prince, and the /afety of the ſo- 
ciety, come in competition, ſo as of ne- 
ceſſity one of theſe muſt give place to the 
other; then, in reaſon, the ſafety of ſuch a 
prince, ought to give place, to that of the 
ſociety, as the means ought in reaſon to 
give place to the end. And, to ſuppoſe, 
that the ſafety of ſuch a prince, ought to 
be prefer'd to the ſecurity of the ſociety, 
is prodigiouſly unreaſonable and abſurd : 
becauſe it ſuppoſes, that the means:is pre- 
ferable to, and more valuable than its end; 
Which is a manifeſt abſurdity. And, it is 
upon this principle, v/z.. that the publick 
good is always to be prefer'd, (and I think 
upon this only,) that our governours can in 
„„ 8 reaſon 


j 17 J 


reaſon be juſtified, in appointing the rwo 
_ anniverſaries before mentioned. For, 
Firſt, when a prince faithfully executes 


the truſt repoſed in him, by guarding and 


ſecuring the characters, the properties, the 
liberties, the perſons and lives, and thereby 


the happineſs of his people, and makes the 7 
common good the rule and meaſure of his 


government ; then, and in ſuch a caſe, the 
perſon and life of the prince are ſacred and 
inviolable. And, as he is entitled to the 
higheſt honours and rewards, which the ſo- 


cCiety can confer upon him, ſeeing he is an 


1nſtrument of the greateſt good to them: fo, 


al attempts upon the perſon and life of ſuch | 


a prince, are crimes of the deepeſt dye; be- 
cauſe, they are not ſo much committed a- 
0 gainſt the perſon and life of the prince, as 


againſt the /ccety, whoſe faithful guardian . 
he is, and from which, thoſe crimes receive 


their higheſt aggravations. Whoever there- 
fore, is an enemy to, and oppoſes ſuch a 


prince, is an enemy to, and oppoſes the 


commen good. And, er takes away 


the life of ſuch a prince, does what in him 


lies, to deſtroy the common happineſs; 


which e is the grocer of Crimes. 


: And, 


Such a prince, our ar publick office of divine 
ſervice appointed for the 3zoth of January, 


ſuppoſes King Charles the Fir/t to have been. 
In it, he | 1s called a blejjed ma- als 


his cauſe, 
18 
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is conſidered as a righteous cauſe; and his 


blood, is called innocent and righteous blood. 


By which ſurely, nothing leſs can be in- 


— 


tended, than that he was 7mocent of the 
crimes charged upon him; that the cauſe 


he undertook was the good of the publick ; 
and that he dyed a martyr to hat cauſe; 


and conſequently, that he was ſuch a good | 


prince, as J have before deſcribed. Now, 
admitting this to be the caſe; then, and 
under that conſideration, the perſon and life 
of King Charles were ſacred and inviolable, 


and all attempts made againſt him were 


erimes of the deepeſt dye, and conſequently, 


a deluge of horrible ſin and wickedneſs muſt, 


at that time, have broken in and overfiored ; 
this nation. And as, our publick form of 
divine ſervice ſuppoſes this to have been the 


caſe: ſo, this is the only rational ground, 
for keeping the goth of January as a day 


of faſting; that is, a day for the grave, ſo- 


lemn, and publick remembrance of the wick- 
ed and bad actions of our anceſtors; which 
_ remembrance, when rightly applyed, mini- 


ſters wholeſom leſſons of counſel and ip- 


ſtruction to us. What thoſe leſſons are, 1 4 


ball ſhew hereafter. 


It is not my buſineſs to enquire, hathes | 


King Charles was that good prince, or not, 


which I have deſcribed above: all that 1s 


neceſſary for me to obſerve is, that our pub- 


liek form of divine Na ſuppoſes him to 


have 


1 19 ] 
have been ſuch; and that this ſuppoſition is 
the only rational ground, for keeping that 
anniverſary. For, if we view the caſe in 


the other light, and ſuppoſe King Charles to 


have been guilty of what his acculers at the 
time of the civil war charged upon him; 
that is, if he attempted and endeavoured to 
undermine and deſtroy the, common good, by 


ſetting up and exerciſing an arbitrary and 


deſpoticł power over the people of chis na- 
tion; or in other words, if he attempted 
and endeavoured to ſubvert and make void 


the /aws and conſtitutions of this kingdom, 


by which the liberties and properties of the 
people, and thereby, the common happineſs 
is ſecured, (which ſome have thought to be 
the truth of the caſe, but whether it were 
fo, or nor, I think, muſt. be collected from 
the beſt and moſt. impartial hiſtories and 


memoirs, that we have of thoſe times). I ſay, 


if this was the truth of the caſe, then, the 


_ oppoſition which was made to thoſe attempts, 
Was like that at our late happy revolution, 


not only juſtifiable, but commendable and 
. praiſe-xcorthy, as it was abſolutely neceſſary, 
to the guarding and ſecuring the common 
good, which in reaſon ought always to be 
7 D ov Then, that is, upon the.preſent 


| UP PORUgD, the keeping ſuch a day of faft- 


ing would be very abſurd; becauſe then, the 


thing chiefly and principally to be remem- . 
bred would be, not the misfortunes and ſuf- 


ferings 
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been the caſe. 


#4 


ferings of the prince, which in this view of 


the caſe, he muſt have brought upon him- 
ſelf, theſe being the conſequences of his bad 


government, as that introduced and broughr 
upon him, all the troubles, diſtreſſes, and 


ſufferings which he afterwards fell into ; 


(tho', on the other fide, this may not by any „ 


means excuſe or juſtify all that was done 


againſt him ;) I ſay, in this view of the caſe, 


the thing chiefly and principally to be re- 


membred would be, not the misfortunes and 
ſufferings of the prince, but, the happy de- 
ſiuerance of the people; which deliverance, 
the keeping a day of faſting, would be very 
unſuitable and improper to preſerve the me- 


mory of. This caſe would then, be like 


that of the revolution, with reſpect to which, 
we do not remember the misfortunes Which = 

King James brought upon himſelf ; but on- 

ly, the happy deliverance of our thireb and 


nation, from popery and flavery; and the 


means, by which that deliverance was brought 
about. And then, that is, in this view of 
the caſe, our publick form of divine er vice 
would be a mockery: becauſe then, King 
Charles's blood would not have been inocine 
blood; his cauſe would not have been a 
7/ghteous cauſe ; neither would he have dyed 
a martyr for the good of his country, but the 
"contrary. However, our publick form of 


divine ſervice, ſuppoſes chis, not to have 


1 
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1 am ſenſible it may be here urged, ad- 
mirting that King Charles endeavoured to 
bring the people of this nation under an 
arbitrary and aeſpotick power, and admit- 


ting that the people i interpoſed in 
the defence of their liberties; yet, ſeeing 


the civil war iſſued in the ſetting up ſuch 
a power in this nation, tho' exerciſed by 
another hand, how then. can the interpoſi- 
tion of the people be ſaid to work our 
deliverance, when in the event it rather in- 
troduced or brought upon us A ſtate of 
ftavery ? 

I anſwer, that the long conteſt betwixt 
che king and people introduced great changes 
and diſorders in the affairs of this kingdom; 
and, as ſome of thoſe who were intruſted 

with, or who under thoſe diſtractions got 

5 poſſeſſion of power, wickedly abuſed that 

cruſt, and employed that power to anſwer | 

baſe ends to themſelves, and to diſappoint 
the deſign of choſe who had been honeſtly 
(aer e in the defence of our liberties, 
ich conſequences could not be foreſeen, 
OS therefore could nor be provided againſt): 
ſo the convulſive and oppreſſive ſtate which 
this nation fell under, after the civil war, 
made way for that more peaceful and better 
government which ſucceeded the reftoration. 

And, if we admit what is ſuppoſed above, 

dite that King Charles endeayoured to bring 


3 the 
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the people of this nation under an arbitra- 
ry and deſpotic power ; if the people had 
not interpoſed as they did; then, the con- 
ſequence would have been, that the nation 
would have been enſlaved to our lateſt poſ- 
terity, without any proſpect of a delive- 
rance: I ſay, this muſt have been our caſe, 
for any grounds we could have had to hope 
or expect the contrary. So that, in this 
view of the caſe, the liberty we now enjoy, 
and which this nation hath enjoyed ever 
ſince the reſtoration, is owing to the above- 
mentioned interpoſition of the people; and 
this I call a deliverance, And, as it would 
be this deliverance, and not the misfortunes 
of the prince, which we ſhould be chiefly 
concerned to remember: fo ſurely, a day 
of faſting would be moſt unſutable and im- 
proper for that purpoſe. I now argue upon 
a ſuppolition, that King Charles did endea- 
vour to bring the people of this nation un- 
der an arbitrary and deſpotick Power; but 
whether this was the caſe or not, is be- 
ſides the purpoſe of my preſent enquiry; 
and, as I obſerved above, our publick form 
of divine ſervice 3 this not to have 
been the caſe. 
Srecondly, If the prince who by: virtue of 
| his office is the guardian of the ſociety's 
\ happineſs, and upon which account alone 
it is that he has thoſe greater honours 


and 
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and rewards conferred upon him, in conſi- 
deration of the greater ſervice and benefit 
he does to the ſociety; if he ſhould betray 
his rruſt, and attempt and endeavour to 
enſlave and make miſerable the people com- 
mitted to his care; then the reaſon of the 
thing requires (becauſe the publick good is 
always to be preferred) that the Sens 
ſhould make uſe of all proper means to 
guard and ſecure the common happineſs. 
And, ſuch a prince, our publick form of 
divine ſervice appointed for the fifth of No- 


vember, ſuppoſes King James the Second to 
have been, and it ſuppoſes this to have 


been our caſe at the late happy revolution. 


Which ſuppoſition, admitting it to be true, 
7 juſtifies the people of this nation in invit- 
ing the then Prince of Orange over to our 
reſcue; it juſtifies their joining with that 
prince when he was come, in order to op- 
poſe force with force if the caſe had re- 


quired it; (and which afterwards was actu- 


ally the caſe in Treland;) and it juſtifies our 


governours in appointing the fifth of No- 
vember as a day of publick thankſgiving, for 


the deliverance of our church and nation f rom 


popery and flavery, by the bappy arrival of 
his late Majeſty King William the Third. 
It is not to my purpoſe to enquire, whe- 
cher King James was that bad prince, or 
not, which I have deſcribed above; it being 
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ſufficient to obſerve, that our publick form 
of divine ſervice ſuppoſes him to have been 


ſuch; and it is that ſuppoſition, which in 
reaſon juſtifies our governours in appointing 


the anniverſary ſolemnity aforeſaid, For, if 
King James was a faithful guardian of the | 


ſociety's happineſs, by protecting and defend- 
ing the perſons and characters, the liberties 
and properties, the lives and thereby the hap- 


pines of his people; and, if he made the 
publick good, the rule and meaſure of his 
government: then, and in that caſe, the 
perſon and the life of King James were ſa- 
cred and inviolable, and all attempts made 
againſt him were crimes of the deepeſt dye, &c. 
But, our publick form of divine ſervice, ſup- : 
poſes this not to have been the caſe. 
Thus I have ſhewn, what that one com- 
mon principle is, upon which our governours 
can in reaſon be juſtified in appointing the 
two anniverſaries here referred to, the one 
as a day of faſting, and the other as a day 
of thankſgiving : what remains is for me 
to ſhew, how theſe two anniverſary ſolem- 
nities, founded on this principle, are equally 


and jointly conducive to regulate the poli- 


tical behaviour both of Prince. and Jes: | 
And, 
, Es, 1 am to thew how theſe ſolemni- 
nities ſerve to regulate, or rather to point 
out the political behaviour of the prince. 
And, here I beg leave to obſerve, that as 


the 
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the publick good ought in reaſon always to 


be preferred, and as it is this principle upon 


which our governours can in reaſon be juſti- 


fied, in appointing thoſe anniverſaries: ſo 
this points out to governours how they 


ought to act, viz. to make the publick good 
the principal object of their care, and the 
rule and meaſure of their government. Not 
only becauſe this is their hen duty, and 
the very end of their offce; but alſo, be- 
cauſe this is the moſt effectual way and 
means to ſecure their title to, and their 
quiet and peaceable enjoyment of thoſe 
greater honours and rewards, which they 
have in conſideration of ſuch their ſervice 
to the ſociety. The anniverſary. for the th 
of November, likewiſe tends to bring to the 
remembrance of our princes, the unhappy 
miſcarriage of the late King James; and 
this, miniſters a kind caution to them, to 
act a wiſer and a better part. Theſe anni- - 
verſary ſolemnities, afford a kind monition to 
prinees, to take care above all things to gain, 
and ſecure to themſelves (if poſſible,) the 
 affeftions and good will of their people. And, 
In order thereto, ro be prudent and frugal 
as well in their publick adminiſtrations, as 
in their private affairs; that ſo, the weight 
and expence which government unavoidably 
brings along with it, may be rendered as 
light and eaſy to the people, as it conveni- 
ently can be. And, as our e are 


placed 
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placed over a generous people, who are diſ- 


poſed to do whatever is neceſſary, to make 
their princes eaſy and happy in themſelves 


and families, and to appear great and glo- 
rious in the fight of the nations round about: 


ſo this, (as well as the anniverſaries referred 
to,) ſhould teach and admoniſh our princes, 


not to lay any unneceſſary burthens upon the 


people, nor any otherways awaken their 


ears, of ſuffering thoſe very evils from their 
governours, which government was deſign- 
ed to ſecure them from. And, this, I think, 
was partly the caſe, in King Charles the Firſts 
time: the peoples fears were alarmed, and 


they thought themſelves in danger of falling 


under an arbitrary and deſpotick power; 


Whether there was any juſt ground for theſe 


apprehenſions, is beſide my preſent purpoſe | 


to enquire, Thus, I have ſhewn, how thoſe 
_ anniverſaries (founded on the forementioned 
principle,) naturally Point out the ae | 
behaviour of the prince. Again, 


Secondly, I am to ſhew, how theſe two 
anniverſaries (founded on that principle,) 


are mutually conducive to regulate, or ra- 


ther point out the political behaviour of the 


People; as well, when they are happily un- 
der the government of a w/e and good prince, 


who carefully and faithfully diſcharges the 


truſt repoſed in him, to promote and ſecure 
che common good; as when they unhap- 
pily fall into che hands of a vicious prince, 

who 
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who wickedly abuſes the ruſt repoſed in 
him, by attempting and endeavouring to un- 
dermine and deſtroy the common happinels. 
And, 
Fi rſt, The anniverſary ſolemnity on the 
thirtieth of January, points out to us how 
we ought to behave under the government 
of a good prince; a prince, who carefully 
and faithfully executes the truſt repoſed in 
him, by employing the prublick treaſure for 
the 'publick good, and by making and exe- 
cuting ſuch laws, or rather by doing his 
part towards it, as are proper to guard and 


ſecure the perſons, the characters, the liber= 


ties, the properties and lives, and thereby 
the happineſs of his people; and who makes 
the common good the rule and meaſure 
of his government. And, ſuch a prince, 
our publick form of divine ſervice appoint- 
ed for the thirtieth of January, ſuppoſes 
King Charles the Firſt to have been. I ſay, 
that this day's ſolemnity points out to us 
our political behaviour, or how we ought 
to act when under the happy government 
of ſuch a prince. For, as we are led by 
the ſervice of the day to complain of, and 
lament the miſcarriages and bad behaviour 
of our fore-fathers: fo, this points out to 
us, not to repent of their ſins, for that we 
cannot do; neither to repent of our own 
ſins with reſpe& to what they did, becauſe 
in that reſpect we have not tranſgreſſed; 
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1 and where there is no tranſgreſſion there 
1 needs not, neither can there be, any re- 
pentance; but it calls upon us to take 
warning by them, not to be guilty of their 

faults and miſcarriages, ſò far as they were 
juſtly blamable, and to be very careful that 
we act a wiſer and a better part. When there- 
fore, we are under the happy government 
of a good prince, viz. ſuch a prince as J have 
before deſcribed, this day's ſolemnity ſhews 
us how we ought to behave towards him. 
Namely, not only, not to offer any injury 
or diſreſpect to his perjon or character, not 
to ferplex or diſturb his government, not to 
j create Jealoujies, and thereby introduce an- 
e aſineſo in the minds, and alienate the affec- 
tim of his people from him; and the 
like: but, it alſo calls upon us, to pay al! 
due allegiance and ſubjection to him, to ho- 
nour him with the higheſt honours, and to 
reward his faithful ſervice for the publick 
good, with the higheſt rewards, This, is 
that political behaviour, which this day's ſo- 
lemnity points out to us, when we are hap- 
pily under the government of a good prince. 
And, happy would it be for us, if we could 
all learn this 2% e leſſon of inſtruction from 
it; then, this anniverſary ſolemnity, would 
not be the unhappy occaſion of fa/ting for 
 frirife and debate, and to ſmite with the 5h. 
of wickedneſs, as it is to be feared it has 
too > often been ; but, it wound be the happy 


occaſion 
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4 occafion of leading us into the practice of 
that duty, upon which the happineſs of ſo- 
ny does moſt apparently depend. Again, 

Secondly, The anniverſary folemnity on the 
th of November, points out to us, how we 
ought to behave under a vicious prince, who 
wickedly abuſes the truſt repoſed in him, 

by attempting and endeavouring to under- 
mine and deſtroy the common | happineſs. 
For, as the public good, is the principal 
object of our care, and ought always to be 
of preferred, to every thing which may come 
in competition with it: fo, this anniverſary, 
points out to the members of ſociety, how 
they ought to act, when the common hap- 
pineſs is in apparent danger, viz. to hazard 
their lives and fortunes in the defence of it. 
This, is plainly pointed out to us, by the 
| ſervice and ſolemnity of the day; as it brings 
to our remembrance, and as it were livelily 
ſets before our eyes, the glorious example of 
our -fore-fathers at the late happy revolution; 
by which example, the members of ſociety 
are taught, ( what is indeed their duty, be- 
cauſe the publick good ought always to be 
preferred, to have a watchful eye upon thoſe 
princes, who attempt and endeavour to un- 
dermine and deſtroy the common good. 
They, are likewiſe taught by it, to be fimely 
upon their guard, to check all approaches to 
arbitrary power, and not to ſuffer the evil 
to run to ſuch a heighth, as to be paſt re- 
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dreſs, or remedy. In fine, this day' 8 folem- 


nity, calls upon the members of ſociety, to 
venture their /zves and fortunes in the cauſe 


of the common happineſs, when it is in 
danger; and to hazard their all, to guard 


and ſecure the common good. This, 3 is that 
litical behaviour, which the ſolemnity of 


the day, plainly points out to us, when we 
unhappily fall into the hands of ſuch a wicked 
prince, as I have before deſcribed. And 
ſuch a prince, our publick form of divine 
ſervice for the 5th of November, ſuppoſes 
King 
day's folemnity, brings to our remembrance, 
the examples of our fathers, who gloriouſly : 
interpoſed at the late happy revolution, when 


Fames theSecond to have been. This 


the common good was in imminent danger, 


and ventured their all in the defence of i It. 
And, this day's ſolemnity invites us, and as 
it were calls upon us with a loud voice, 
ſaying, Go ye and do likewiſe in 4 like Caſe. 


And, in ſuch a caſe, it would not be, to act 


like -double-minded and unſtable men, men 
who are given to change; but, it would be, 
to act wniformly and confiſtent with that prin- 


ciple, by which our political behaviour is al- 


days to be guided and directed. A princi- 
ple, which requires ſubjects, as well to % 
Poſe a vicious prince, in his attempts and en- 

deavours to undermine and deſtroy the com- 
mon happineſs, as it requires their moſt 
Arm and conſtance adberence and alien 


to 
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to a good prince, who is 3 and ſe- 
curing the common 1 0 

Thus, have 1 brie ſhewn, what ſome 
of thoſe uſeful ofa are, which theſe 
two great anniverſary ſolemnities appointed 
by our governors, do naturally ſuggeſt unto 
us, when conſidered as founded on the fore- 
mentioned principle: and, how they point 
out the political behaviour, both of prince 
and people, And, may they never anſwer 
any other purpoſe, nor have any other effect, 
than, to engage both prince and people, in 
the faithful diſcharge of that duty, they owe 
to each other! And, may his preſent majeſty 
King George the Second, and his royal iſſue, 
long rule this nation in r:ghteouſneſs * and 
thereby, moſt effectually guard and ſecure 
the common good; and may they throughly 
_ conſider, and well underſtand, that this is 
their greateſt ſecurity, and the eſtabliſhing 
their thrones, Upon. the moſt firm and 
8 1 55 
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Marrkns of RELIGION, 


FARTHER CONSIDERED. 


' Whercin-i is ſhewn, that reaſon, when carefully 
uſed and followed, is to every man, who is an- 
ſwerable to God for his actions, under any or all 
the moſt diſadvantageous circumſtances he can 
poſſibly fall into, whether he reſides in China, 
or at the Cape of Good Hope, a ſufficient guide 
in matters of religion; that is, it is ſufficient 


co guide him to God's 9 and the Arr. 
: nels e of another world, : 
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REASON 


In Matters of RELIGION, farther 
_ conſidered. 4 


OME time paſt, I publiſhed a tract 
_entitled, A diſcourſe concerning rea- 
fon, with regard to religion and di- 
” wine. revelation. What I have offer- 
ed upan the point, has met with great op- 
poſition. Whether, and how far I, or my 
opponents are in the right, with reſpect to 


what is advanced in that tract, muſt be 


left to the judgment of our readers. The 
ſufficiency of reaſon in matters of religion, 

is now controverted; and the queſtion is, 
what it is, that reaſon i is ſufficient for; ot 


what is meant, by thoſe who maintain the 
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ſufficiency of reaſon; or that reaſon, is a 
ſufficient guide in matters of religion. And 
the anſwer in ſhort is this, v/z. That reaſon 


(where divine revelation is not) when care- 


fully uſed and followed, is ſufficient to guide 
men to God's favour, and the happineſs of 
another world: in oppoſition, to that ab- 
ſolute neceſſity of a divine _—_— 
which ſuppoſes, that it is impoſſible, or 
at leaſt that it is exceeding diffi cult ad 


next to impoſſible, for a man to obtain 


God's favour, and the happineſs of another 
world, who. has only his reaſoning faculty 
to guide him, and who has not the help 
of a divine revelation. Whether reaſon be 
ſufficient to diſcover a compleat ſyſtem of 
' morality, or whether it be ſufficienc to any 
other purpoſe, is not the preſent queſtion: 


if it be ſufficient to guide men to God's 


favour, and the happineſs of another world; 
then, it anſwers the moſt valuable purpoſes 8 


to mem; and this is all that 1 am concern- 


ed to make good, 


That reaſon (where divine revelation . 


not) when carefully uſed and followed, is 
ſufficient to anſwer the purpoſes aforeſaid, fc 
appears plain and evident to me; and that | 
diſpoſes me to endeavour to make it appear 


plain and evident to others. And, as I do 


it with a kind intention, and a regard to 
truth: ſo if T ſhould ſhew great weakneſs 
herein, (which I hope I ſhall — pre- 


ſume 


[ 29 ] 
ſume my reader's goodneſs will excuſe it. 
The queſtion before me is, whether reaſon 


be a ſufficient guide in matters of religion; 


that is, whether reaſon (where divine reve- 
lation is not) when carefully uſed and fol- 


lowed, is ſufficient to guide men to God's 


favour, and the happineſs of another world. 


In the proſecution of this enquiry, I ſhall 


ſhew what thoſe principles are which I rea- 


ſon from, and likewiſe free them from the 


difficulties which may ſeem to incumber 
them: and then I ſhall ſhew, what are the 
concluſions, which do naturally and neceſ- 
_  farily follow from thoſe principles; from 
which I preſume it will appear, that reaſon 


is ſufficient to anſwer the purpoſes aforeſaid, 
The principles I reaſon from, are, 


Fit, That there is a natural and eſſential 5 
difference in things. By which I mean, fit, 
that there is not a univerſal ſameneſi in na- 


ture; but that things and actions are really 


diſtinct and different from each other. That 

is to ſay, pleaſure and pain, two and four, 
right and wrong, kind and unkind, are not 
the ſame thing: but thoſe different terms 


are uſed to expreſs, and do conveigh to the 


mind, ideas which are really diſtin& and 
different in nature. Pleaſure is not the 
ſame thing as pain; two is not the ſame as 
four; right is not the fame as wrong; kind 
is not the ſame as unkind; and the like. 
Again, when I ſay there is a natural and 
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an effential WR in things, F mean, 


ſecondly, that there is not an univerſal in diffe- 


rence in nature; but that things and actions 
are really one better or preferable to another. 


That is to fay, pleaſure is in nature (when con- 
ſidered abſtractedly from all other conſide- 
rations) better than pain; right is better 
than wrong; kind is better than unkind ; 
and the like. And our diſcerning facul- | 
ties do as naturally and as evidently per- 


ceive the difference betwixt theſe, with re- 
ſpect to their preferableneſs one to the other ; 
as thoſe faculties do diſcern their differing 


one from another. That is, we do as na- 
turally and as evidently perceive that plea- 
ſure is better than pain, as that pleaſure is 
not pain; we do as naturally and evidently 
perceive that doing right is better or prefer - 


able to doing wrong, as we do perceive : 
that right is not the ſame thing as wrong ; 
that to do right is commendable and worthy 
of a rational being, and therefore ought in 
reaſon to determine his choice in its favour ; 
that to do wrong is diſreputable and un- 
worthy of a rational being, and therefore 
his choice ought always in reaſon to be de- 
termined againſt it; and the like. And, 
Tho', our reaſoning faculty is abſolutely 
neceſſary for the diſcovering the natural and 
eſſential difference 1 in things, or to enable us 
to perceive it; yet this faculty does not 
make or conflitute chat difference, T * 
an 


and actions are really diſtinct from, and one 


of any power in us; and our diſcerning fa- 
culty does only enable us to perceive, but 
does not conſtitute that difference. So that 
the difference in things, does not reſult from, 
nor depend upon any particular conſtitution 

of the mind; but is founded in nature, and 


in which a capacity of diſcernment reſides, 
ſtituted. Two and four are really diſtinct 


and different in nature, and this difference 
muſt and will appear the ſame to every 


31 


preferable to another in nature, when con- 
ſidered abſtractedly from, and independent 


— 


there fore will appear the ſame to all minds 


ſuppoſing thoſe minds to be differently con- 


mind, in which a capacity of diſcernment © {|| 
reſides, tho' differently conſtituted. Thus, ib 
again, pleaſure is in nature better and pre 
ferable to pain, and this difference muſt and I 
will appear the ſame to every mind (how- 1 
ever conſtituted,) which is capable of per- Ill 


ceiving what pleaſure and pain is. The 


caſe is the ſame with reſpect to right and | 
wrong, kind and unkind, and the like; theſe 
are not only different from, but alſo one 
preferable to another in nature; and our fa- 
culties do not conſtitute that difference, but 
only enable us to perceive it. And, as 
there is not an univerſal ſameneſs in nature, 
but a real difference with reſpect to things 
and actions themſelves ; and, as there is not 
an univerſal indifference in nature, hut a real 
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difference with reſpect to the valuableneſs 
or preferableneſs of one thing or action to 
another, when they are brought into a com- 
pariſon: ſo that difference in all ſimple (tho 
it be otherways in complex) caſes, is the 

| object of imple perception only, and as ſuch 

thoſe prove themſelves; that is, they appear 
evident. to our perceptive faculties, and do 
not admit of any other kind of proof. If 
it ſhould be aſked, how it can be proved 
that the double of two is four, that the 
whole is equal to all its parts, chat acting 
right 1 is different from, or preferable to act- 
ing wrong; and the like? The anſwer would 
be, that theſe are ſeHE evident propoſitions; 
that is, they appear evident to our diſcern- 
ing faculties, and as ſuch they prove them- 

ſelves, and do not admit of any other kind 
of proof, Again, 
Secondly, as there is a natural and an ele 
tial difference in things : : ſo that difference 
exhibits, if I may ſo ipeak, a reaſon or rule 
of aTion to every moral agent. That is, as 
doing right is in nature better and therefore 
preferable to the doing wrong: fo this dit- 
| ference will always be a reaſon (reſulting 
from the nature of the thing) to every mo- 

ral agent, why he ſhould chuſe to do right, 
and it will be a reafon againſt, or why he 
ſhould not chuſe to do wrong. Again, as 

pleaſure is in nature preferable to pain, the 
one being a natural good, and the other a2 
| : 9 0 Da- 


CU] 


natural evil: fo that difference affords a 
_ reaſon to every moral agent, to chuſe to taſte 
pleaſure himſelf, and to chuſe to communicate 
- pleaſure to others; and it likewiſe affords a 
reaſon why he ſhould chuſe to avoid pain 
himſelf, and chuſe to avoid communicating 
pain to others, when theſe are conſidered 
abſtractedly from all other conſiderations. 


And, as there is a reaſon founded in nature 
for the acting right, and a reaſon againſt the 


acting wrong, a reaſon for the communi- 


cating of pleaſure, and a reaſon againſt the 
communicating of pain: fo to act agreeavly 


do reaſon in doing the former, is what con- 
ſtitutes moral good; and to act againſt che 


reaſon of the thing in doing the latter, is 
what conſtitutes moral evil: moral good and 
evil in every inſtance being nothing elſe, 
but the acting agreeably with, or contrary to 
that reaſon or rule of action which is founded 


in, and reſults from the natural and eſſen- 


tial difference in things: and all moral ob- 
{igations are nothing elſe, but the reaſons 
reſulting from that d:fference, why we ſhould 
Chuſe to act this way, or that way, rather 
than their contraries. And, as thoſe reaſons 
for acting one way rather chan another, are 
founded in nature; that is, they reſult from 
the natural and eſſential difference in things; 


ſo they become a rule of action which is 


equally obliging to every moral agent ; that 
is, to uy agent capable of diſcerning that 
diffe- 
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difference; and conſequently (in this ſenſe 


of the word oblige,) God as he is a mora! 


agent, is obliged to govern his actions by 


this rule. And, 


As there is a reaſon or rule of action, 


which is equally obliging to every moral 
agent: ſo from hence it will follow, that 
the reaſonableneſs of an action, ought to 
determine the will of every rational creature 
to the performance of that action; even tho', 


there! be no other motive to it; and tho', 
there be a thouſand temptations to excite | 


to the contrary. For, whilſt (when all things 

are taken into the caſe) ir is reaſonable that 
an action ſhould be performed, it is im- 
poſſible that any, even the ſtrongeſt temp- 
rations (how many ſoever they be,) ſhould 


make it reaſonable to omit that action; be- 


| cauſe if that were the caſe, then, under theſe ; 
circumſtances, it would not be a reaſonable, 
or at leaft an indifferent, but an unreaſon- 


able action; and as ſucn, it does not come 


into the preſent queſtion; except we can 
ſuppoſe an action to be both reaſonable and 
unreaſonable or indifferent at the ſame time, 
and under the ſame circumſtances, which 

is a manifeſt contradiction. So that, to ſup- 
poſe ſome other motives ſhould take place 
beſides the reaſonableneſs of an action, 


which may be more than a balance to the 

many and ſtrong temptations with MAGS: a 

reaſonable creature may be ſurrounded, 
order 


[ 35 ] 


order to engage his will for the choice of 
that action, and without which motives, 
the bare reaſonableneſs of an action would 
not be more than a balance to thoſe temp- 


rations, is exceedingly wrong: becauſe the 
_ reaſonableneſs of an action, is in itſelf when 


conſidered abſtractedly from all other mo- 
tives, more than a balance to all tempta-— 
tions; for other ways it would not be a rea- 
ſonable action. And, when an action appears 
to be reaſonable; that, ought in reaſon to 


determine the will of every reaſonable crea- 


ture, for the choice of that action, ſup- 


poſing no other motive intervened to invite 
him to it, and ſuppoſing ten thouſand temp- 


+; rations invited. him to the contrary. And, 


it is his not following his reaſon in oppo- 
| fition to thoſe temptations, which renders 
him juſtly condemnable to himſelf, and to 
every other reaſonable being; and conſe- 
quently to his maker as ſuch. And, here 
1 beg leave to obſerve.to my reader, that 
the preſent queſtion is, what ozght in reaſon 


to determine the will of a being endowed 
with a reaſoning faculty, to the perform 
_ ance of a reaſonable action; and not, what 


is in fact ſufficient for this purpoſe. And 
here I fay, that the reaſonableneſs of an 
action, ought in reaſon to determine the 
will of every ſuch being, for the choice of 
that action: but then, it depends upon the 


pleaſure of each individual, whether it ſhall 
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in fact be ſufficient for this purpoſe or not. 
And, this is the caſe of all other motives | 
which may be ſuperadded ; it depends upon 
the pleaſure of each individual, whether in \ 
fact thoſe motives ſhall be to him the ground | 
and reaſon of action or not. And therefore 
we ſee that, not only the unreaſonableneſs. 
of an action, but all other motives which 
may be added to it, v/z, the hopes and fears 
"i of this world, and the hopes and fears of 
I the world to come, are not ſufficient in fact 
„4 to reſtrain ſome men from unreaſonable 
5 Ahne And, ;; |. „ hog 
1 As the reaſonableneſs of an action, ought 
to determine the will of every rational being, | 
for the choice of that action, ſuppoſing no 
other motive be ſuperadded, and ſuppoſing 
many temptations invite to the contrary: + 
fo upon this, the equity and certainty of a 
future judgment 13 founded, and not upon 
any divine revelation concerning it. For, 
as there is a natural and an eſſential diffe- 
rence in things, and a rule of action reſult- 
ing from that difference, which every mo- 
ral agent is in reaſon obliged to govern his 
actions by; and, as there is planted in man, 
a capacity or power which enables him to | 
diſcern that difference, and it is left to his 
choice, to act either agreeably with, or re- 
pugnant to reaſon, and thereby to be either 
a benefactor or a plague to the intelligent 
world: fo, from hence ariſes the equity and 
5 rea- 
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. 
reaſonableneſs of God's calling ſuch crea- 
tures to an account (when they have fi- 
niſhed their courſe in this world) and re- 


warding the virtuous, and puniſhing the 
vicious parts of our ſpecies, according as 


= they have rendered themſelves the ſutable 
and proper objects of either. I fay, the 
_ equity and reaſonableneſs of ſuch a proce- 


dure, reſults from the natural and the eſ- 
ſential difference in things, and not from 


any divine declaration concerning it: be- 


cauſe it muſt and will be the ſame in this 
reſpect, whether God had made any decla- 


with mankind or not. And tho', the divine 


promiſes and threatnings, are ſecondary and 
farther motives to a moral agent, to per- 
form a a reaſonable action, as his future 

intereſt is concerned in the caſe; yet the 
reaſonableneſs and equity of a future judg- 
ment, and of that rule of action by which 
we ſhall be judged, does not reſult from 


nor depend upon thoſe promiſes and threat- 


nings, but from the natural and eſſential dif- 
ference in things; and therefore, are and 
muſt be the ſame, whether God had given 
any promiſes and threatnings or not. The 


rule of action which moral agents are to 
govern their behaviour by, is founded in 


reaſon, and as ſuch, it ought to be made 


the meaſure of our actions, whether God 
had given any threatnings or promiſes con- 
8 Gs Cerning 


1 


cerning it or not; and God's judging ug 
and rewarding or puniſhing us agreeably to 
this rule, would have been the ſame, whe- 
ther he had made any declaration concern- 
ing it or not. God does not judge the 
world, becauſe he has declared that he will 
do it; but becavufe it is reaſonable that he 
ſhould : and therefore, his declaration can- 
not be a ground of certainty in the preſent 
caſe. If it ſhould be aſked, how we could 
be certain that God would judge the world, 
if he had not declared that he would do 
it? Then, it may be aſked, how we can be 
certain chat God will judge the world, tho 
be has declared that he will do it? God's : 
declaration alone is not a ground of cer- 
tainty, becauſe he may deceive us; and 
therefore, there muſt be ſomething in na- 
ture to be a foundation for credit with re- 
| ſpect to that declaration: and that which is 
A foundation for credit to that declaration, 
1s a proper ground of certainty, ſuppoſing 
1 no ſuch declaration had been made. That 
z,, if we give credit to ſuch a divine decla- 
lation, becauſe we are ſure that God al- 
5 ways acts agreeably to reaſon, and therefore 
bs will not deceive us in the preſent caſe: 
1 then we are ſure that God will judge the 
_ - world, tho' he had made no declaration 
9 cC)sncerning it, becauſe it is agreeable to rea- 
9 8 


ſon that he ſhould do ſo. And, 
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Here I beg my reader to conſider that a 
future judgment is not a trifling affair, it 
being of the laſt importance to all thoſe 
who are to paſs that tryal; and therefore 
it cannot be a matter of indifferency to God, 
whether he will judge the world or not. 
80 that a future judgment and retribution, 
is either a reaſonable or an unreaſonable ac- 
tion; that is, there is a reaſon reſulting 


from the nature of things, either for or 


againſt ſuch a judgment. If the reaſon of 


the thing requires ſuch a procedure, then this 


aſſures us that God will judge the world: 


and this aſſurance, is prior to any aſſurance 

| which is grounded upon a divine declara- 
tion concerning this matter, becauſe the 
credibility of all divine declarations is found- 
ed upon this very principle, vig. that God 
will a& agreeably to reaſon, in all his deal- 
ings with his creatures. And therefore, as 
the moon derives or borrows all her light ; 

from the ſun; ſo all the certainty which 

_ ariſes from divine revelation in the preſent 

_ caſe, is derived or borrowed from the prin- 
ciples of reaſon. If it ſhould be aſked, 

| how can reaſon aſſure us of a future judg- 
ment, when it cannot aſſure us of our future 

2 exiſtence? I anſwer, that the certainty of our 
future exiſtence, and a future judgment, are 
both founded upon the ſame principle; viz. 

the fitneſs and reaſonableneſs of God's conti- 


nuing the one, and executing the other. If 
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it is fit and reaſonable that God ſhould con- 
tinue our beings, and that he ſhould call 
us to an account for our actions; then this 
aſſures us of our future exiſtence, and of 


a future judgment; and all the certainty 
which divine revelation can give us with 
reſpect to theſe points, is derived from, and 

founded upon this very principle, as I have 


already obſerved. And therefore, if it were 
a matter of indifferency to God, whether 


he would continue our beings, or whether 
| he would judge the world or not; then it 
would be as much a matter of indifferency 
to him, (ſuppoſing he has declared that he 
will to both) whether he ſhould abide by 
ſach his declarations, and whether he thould | 
deceive us or not, in either of thoſe caſes. 
The reaſon of things, and the importance 
of the affair, is as much concerned in the 
former as in the latter; and therefore, if 
the former is a matter of indifferency to 
God, then the latter muſt be ſo likewiſe; 
and conſequently, if reaſon cannot aſſure 
us nor give us ſatisfaction in theſe points, 
then much leſs can we have it from divine 
revelation. And, this is what I would 
humbly. recommend to the conſideration of 
all thoſe, who have made themſelves par- : 
ties in che preſent queſtion. 
If it ſhould be urged (as 1 have been 


told that this or ſomething like it, has 


been urged by tome writer againſt me), vi. 


that 


— —ñZðuiä— — — 
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that tho', when things are conſtituted ag 
they are, our moral obligations will natu- 
rally and neceſſarily ariſe out of them: 
yet, ſeeing God 1s the author of nature, 
and ſeeing he might have conſtituted things 
_ otherwiſe than they are if he pleaſed ; from 
hence it will follow, that as his will is the 
ground and foundation of the preſent con- 
ſtitution of things; ſo his will muſt like- 
wiſe be the ground and foundation of all 
obligations which naturally and neceſſarily 
reſult from it. 
I anſwer, this at firſt ſight may have the 
appearance of argument; but when exa- 
mined it appears to be otherwiſe. And to 
ſhew this, I will give an inſtance of ano- 
ther kind. The three angles of a right- 
lined triangle, bear ſuch a relation to each 
other, as that in every inſtance, the three 
angles of a right-lined triangle are equal 
to two right angles. Now the queſtion a- 
riſing from hence is, whether this relation 
naturally and neceſſarily ariſes from the 
things themſelves, or whether it reſults 
from the will and determination of him 
who firſt made and conſtituted a right-lin- 
ccd triangle. And the anſwer is molt evi- 
. dent, vis. that this relation naturally and 


: neceſſarily ariſes from the things themſelves ; g 
becauſe the caſe is, and muſt, and will be ö 
the ſame, whether he who firſt made ſuch | 


= 2» triangle, willed or determined any thing 41 
con- 1 
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concerning it or not. The three angles 
of a right-lined triangle, always were, and 

always will be, equal to two right angles : 
whether ever any ſuch thing as a triangu- 
lar figure exiſted or not; it not being with- 


in the power, and therefore it cannot de- 


pend upon the divine will, to make it fo, 
or to make it otherwiſe. The caſe is the 
ſame with reſpe&t to morality, An inno- 
cent indigent moral agent in diſtreſs, always 
was, and always will be, the proper object 
of pity and relief, whether ever any ſuch 
being exiſted or not; and it is not within 
the power, and therefore it cannot depend 
upon the divine will, to make it ſo, or to 
make it otherwiſe. And tho', it depends 
upon the will of God, whether ;ndigenit : 
moral agents ſhall exiſt, under this or that 
or the other circumſtances; yet, when they 
do exiſt under thoſe circumſtances, then it 
does not depend upon his will, whether the 
moral obligations which do naturally and 
neceſſarily reſult therefrom, ſhall take place 
or not, becauſe the caſe is, and muſt, and 


will be the ſame, with reſpect to thoſe ob- 


ligations, whether God willed or determin- 
ed any thing concerning them or not. 


From what I have obſerved, I think it ap- 


pears, that pleaſure and pain, or happineſs 


and miſery, that right and wrong, and the 


like, and the preferableneſs of theſe one 
to 2 another; 3 Or in 2 other words, that rhe na- 


tural. 
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tural and moral difference in things, and all 


moral obligations reſulting from that diffe- 
rence, are founded in nature, and are what 
they are antecedent to, and independent of 


the divine will, or any divine determinations 


concerning them. Again, 


T; hirdly, As there is a natural and an « 


ſential difference in things, and as there is 
a reaſon or rule of action reſulting from 


that difference, which is cqually obliging 


to every moral agent; tf Almighty God 
makes that rule, v/z. the reaſon of things, 


the meaſure of his actions ; and this he does, 


in all inſtances and caſes in which it is ca- 
pable of being a rule to him. And, it is 
his chuſing to act agreeably to this rule, 
which conſtitutes his moral character, and 
denominates him to be a wiſe, a juſt, and 
a good being. And, it is his acting at all 


times, and in all caſes. uniformly and uni- 


verſally agreeably to the reaſon of things, 


which conſtitutes his moral per fections; that 


is which denominates him to be a perfectly 


wiſe, a perfectly juſt, and a perfectly good 
8 being. And, that this is a true principle, 


and a proper foundation for argument, 


prove thus. Almighty God is preſent to, 


and in, and with all things; and thereby, 
has the moſt perfect knowledge of them. 


And, as he moſt clearly diſcerns the natural 
and eſſential difference in things, and the 


reaſon or rule of action reſulting from it, 


in 
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in every caſe; and as this is, and ought to 


be as much a rule of action to God, as to 
any other moral agent; and as he is far a- 


bove and thereby is perfectly free from all 


temptations, which might miſlead him and 
draw him into a wrong choice; ſo this af- 


fords a moral certainty, that he will always 
chuſe to act right, or agreeably to that rule 
of action which is founded in the reaſon of 
things, as aforeſaid. For tho', we have dif- 
ferent, and ſometimes oppoſite. intereſts in 
view, and are ſurrounded with many temp- 
tations of various kinds, which invite us o 
a wrong choice, and which too often is 


the ground and reaſon of our fooliſhly and 


wickedly acting contrary to that rule of 


action, which is founded in the reaſon of 


things: yet, this is by no means the caſe 


with reſpect to God; and therefore, it can- 


not be a ground or reaſon to him, to chuſe 
to act wrong in any caſe whatever. God 
has not different and oppoſite intereſts in 


view, he has no wrong affections within to 


miſlead, no temptations from without to 
entice and allure him, no pleaſing proſpect 

to invite, nor any ſuperiour power to threaten 
and awe him: in fine, nature does not afford 
a motive to invite him to a wrong choice; 


and therefore, we are ſure that he never 


will act ſo; but on the contrary, he always 
will make the reaſon of things, the rule and 


meaſure of his actions. I think, 1 
have 


[ 45 ] i 
have ſhewn, that the principle IJ have now 
under conſideration, is a true principle: and 
thereby, it is a juſt and proper foundation 

for argument, 
Theſe are the principles I reaſon from, 
which if they are nor well-grounded, (as I 
think I have ſhewn they are;) then 1 ac- 
knowledge, that all I have offered on the i1 
ſubje& is of no weight. Thar is, if there 
be no real difference in things, but all things A ll 
and actions are alike indifferent in nature, ' 
are neither good nor evil, till they are made 
and conſtituted to be either of theſe, by the 
arbitrary will and determination of ſome 
agent; or if there be not a reaſon or rule "i 
of action reſulting from that difference 
which ovghr in reaſon to determine the will m 
of every being endowed with a capacity of 5 # 
diſcerning that difference, either for or a- | 
gainſt the performance of this or that action; = | 
or if Almighty God approves or diſapproves, 
not from any natural and intrinſick approv- 
ableneſs, or diſapprovableneſs i in the objects 
: themſelves, but from capricious humour and It 
arbitrary pleaſure ; or if he arbitrerily con- Il] 
ſtitutes what ſhall be right or wrong, good 
or evil, without any regard to what is ſo in 
it ſelf; then, all my reaſoning upon the point. 
is to be ſet aſide; becauſe, it is founded 
upon the oppoſite principles 
But here, I muſt beg leave to make a 
digreſſion, by obſerving, that if this were 1 
1 — Sa the |] 
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che caſe, then the Ede "Motors ſcepticiſin 
in matters of religion would unavoidably fol- 


low upon it: becauſe then, we could not 


come to any certainty in any point with re- 
ſpect to it. For in ſuch a caſe there would 


be no principle in nature to reaſon from; 


and conſequently, there could not be any 
foundation for argument. God having no 


principle to act from, nor any rule to go- 
vern his actions by, but what he arbitrarily 
adopted to himſelf, and which he might at 
any time as arbitrarily diſcard: he would act 
either fairly or foully, uprightly or deceit- 
fully with his creatures, at any time, or in 
any inſtance as he pleaſed; and conſequently, 


he could not be the proper object of our 
Confidence, in any caſe whatever. Then 
Abraham's queſtion, and what preceded it, 


Geneſis xviii. 25. That be far from thee, to 
do after this manner, to flay the righteous ö 
with the wicked, or that the ri ohteous ſhould 


be as thewicked; that be far {rom thee ! Shall 


not the judge of all the earth do right? this 
queſtion would be exceedingly vain. and 
trifling, becauſe whatever God does muſt be 


right, (upon the preſent ſuppoſicion,) if he 


pleaſes to determine that it ſhall be fo, 


Whether God deftroys the righteous with the 


wicked, or whether he deſtroys the righte- 
ous only, or the wicked only, and ſpares ei- 


ther of theſe from that deſtruction ; whether 


he deals fairly and equally, or unequally and 
deceit- 


tn) 


deceitfully with his creatures, all is right 
that God does; becauſe upon this ſuppo- 
fition, it is his determination alone which 


conſtitutes right and wrong, good and evil 


In every caſe; and becauſe there is. no real 


difference in things, nor any principle in 


nature to make it otherwiſe. . And then, 
St, Paul alſo muſt have been very much 
miſtaken, when he declared, that the oath 
and promiſe of God were two immutable 


: things, in which it was impoſſi ible that God 
ſhould lie, Heb. vi. 18. Here 1 beg leave 


to aſk, wherein lies this impoſſibility, upon 


the preſent ſuppoſition. For, if there is no 


real difference in things, and if ſwearing at 
one time, and for- ſwearing at another; if 


promiſing at one time, and falſifying that 


promiſe at another, be alike indifferent in 


nature; then what ſhould hinder or reſtrain 


God, from ſwearing and for-ſwearing, from 
promiſing and falſify ing his promiſe as often, 
and in what caſes ſoever he pleaſes? nothing 
ſurely. And therefore, St. Paul muſt have 


* very much miſtaken in this Poe 
"AMS 7 
This is what 1 would humbly recom- 


mend to the conſideration of ſome of the 
learned doctors and writers of the age; who 


under. the ſhew and appearance of defend- 


ing divine revelation, and revealed religion, 
are laying the ax to the root of all religion, 
by denying rhe natural and the effenrial dif- 
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ference in things, which moſt certainly is 
the ground and foundation of all i; 
and by founding all moral obligations, on 


the arbitrary will and determination of God. 
Which if it were the caſe, then we could 
not poſſioly come to any certainty what his 


will is, or what his determinations are with 
reſpect to us, in any caſe whatever; becauſe, 
as I have obſerved above, we have no pr in- 


ciple to reaſon from, and conſequently, have 
no foundation for argument in the preſent 


caſe. Beſides, if we could come to a cer- 


tainty what the divine will is in any inſtance, 

this is not to be truſted to, nor relyed upon, 
ſeeing God may ſhift and change his de- 

terminations at pleaſure, and we know no- 
thing of it, there not being any principle in 
nature, which can diſpoſe him to acquaint 
us with it: ſo that upon this ſuppolition, 


religion muſt be the moſt uncertain. and 


| > hag thing 1 in the world. But to re- 


I have then! above what thoſe princi- 


he are which 1 reaſon from, vis. firſt, 
that there is a natural and an eſſential diffe- 
rence in things; /econdly, 
rence exhibits a reaſon or rule of action, 
which is equally obliging to every moral 
agent; zbirdly, that Almighty God makes 
this rule, biz. the reaſon of things, the 
meaſure of his actions in his dealings with 
His ereatures, in all inſtances and caſes in 


which 


that this. diffe- 


Fe + 2 
1 


ingly. 
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which it e 2 rule to him. Now, ad- 
—_— choſe principles are well-grounded, 
then 
Firſt, If chere be a natural and ade 
difference in things, and if that difference 
exhibits a rule of action to all moral agents, 
and if God will govern his actions by this 
rule: then, God will deal with every ac- 
countable creature, according to the abili- 
ties he has, the circumſtances he is in, 
and the advantages or diſadvantages he is 
under; and then, God will moſt certainly 
approve and accept of every ſuch creature, 
who exerciſes his reaſoning faculty as well, : 
or to anſwer the beſt purpoſes that he can, or 
that may reaſonably be expected from him 
in his circumſtances, and who directs and 


argue thus. 


governs his affections and actions accord- 


But, hr is a natural and an nta 


n in things, and chat difference ex- 


hibits a reaſon or rule of action, &c. 


Therefore, God will deal with every ac- 
1 creature, according to the abili- 
ties he has, the circumſtances he is in, Sc. 


The major propoſition in this argument, 


is proved above: the minor is proved thus. 
To deal with all accountable creatures, ac- 
cording to the abilities they have, the cir- 
cumſtances they are in, and the advantages 5 
or diſadvantages they are under, and to ap- 
youve and * of ſuch of them, who 
ex- 
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exerciſe their reaſoning faculties as well, or 


to anſwer the beſt purpoſes they can, or 
that may reaſonably be expected from them 
in their circumſtances, and who direct and 


govern their affections and actions accord= 
ingly, is to act fairly and equally by ſuch 


creatures; and to deal otherwiſe, is to act 
unfairly and unequally by them. And, as 


che acting fairly and equally in the preſent 
caſe, is in the nature of the thing better, 


and therefore preferable to the acting un- 


fairly and unequally: ſo this difference, ex- 
hibits a reaſon to every moral agent, and 
therefore, it muſt be a reaſon to God, to do 


the former; and it likewiſe exhibits a rea- 


ſon to every moral agent, and therefore, to 
God, againſt doing the latter. The major 
and minor propoſitions being proved, the 


concluſion naturally and neceſſarily follows; 


372, that God will moſt certainly deal with 


every accountable creature, according to 


the abilities he has, the eireumſtances he 
is in, and the advantages or diſadvantages 
he is under; and that he will approve and 
accept of every ſuch creature, who exer- 


ciſes his reaſoning faculty as well, or to 


anſwer the beſt purpoſes that he can, or 
thar may reaſonably be expected from him 
in his circumſtances, and who directs and 
governs his affections and actions accord- 


ugly. Again, e * 
Secondly, 


1 
Secondh, if God will deal with every ac- 
countable creature, according to the abili- 


ties he has, the circumſtances he is in, and 


the advantages or diſadvantages he is under 
_ if God will approve and accept of eve- 
ſuch creature, who exerciſes his reaſon- 


faculty as well, or to anſwer the beſt 


pa Sana that he can, or that may reaſona- 
bly be expected from him in his circum- 
ſtances, and who directs and governs his 
affection and actions accordingly : then rea- 
ſon is, and muſt, and will be to every man, 
if he be not wanting to himſelf, to every 
individual of our ſpecies, who is anſwer- 


able to God for his actions, under any or all 


the moſt diſad vantageous circumſtances he 


can poſſibly fall into, whether he reſides 
in China or at the Cape of Good Hope, a ſuf- 


ficient guide in matters of religion. 
But, God will deal with every account- 
able creature, according to the abilities he 
has, the circumſtances 56 is in, &c. 


Therefore, reaſon 1 1s to every man, who 


is not wanting to himſelf, Sc. 


Ihe major propoſition in this argument 
18 proved above: the minor J prove thus. 


It is in the power, and it is left to the elec- 
tion or choice of every individual of our 
ſpecies (who is anſwerable to God for his 


actions) to exerciſe his reaſoning faculty as 


well, or to anſwer the beſt purpoſes that 
he can, or that may reaſonably be expected 


from 
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from bim in his circumſtances. I ſay, that 


this muſt be the caſe of every individual 
of our ſpecies, wherever he reſides, or what- 


ever diſadvantageous circumſtances he may 


be under; becauſe, this is no more than 


doing what he can do, which ſurely muſt 


be in every man's power to do, and to.ſup- 


poſe the contrary, that is, to ſuppoſe that 
any man in any circumſtances cannot do 


what he can do, is a manifeſt contradiction. 


Again, it 1s 1n the power, and it is left to 


the choice of every individual of our ſpe- 
cies, who is anſwerable to God for his ac 
tions, to direct and govern his affections and 
actions by, or according to his underſtand- 
ing and judgment, ſo far as his duty is 
concerned. I ſay, ſo far as his duty is 3 
cerned, becauſe if there are any inſtances 
or caſes, in which the affections of the 
mind, or the motions of the body are un- 
| controulable by us, then in all thoſe inſtan- 
ces and caſes, our duty is not concerned; 
that is, it is not our duty to controul them; 
and conſequently, in every ſuch inſtance _ 
and caſe, we are not accountable. But, in 
all other caſes in which our duty is con- 
cerned, and for which we are accountable, 


it muſt bei in the power of every individu- 


al (wherever he reſides, or whatever diſad- 
vantageous circumſtances he may be under) 


to direct and govern his affections and acti- 


ons by, or according to his n 
and 
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and judgment, becauſe otherwiſe he would 
not be an agent; and conſequently, he 
would not be accountable. The major and 
minor propoſitions being proved; the con- 
cluſion naturally, neceſſarily and unavoid- 
ably follows; 72. that reaſon is, and muſt 
and will be to every man, if he be not 
wanting to himſelf, to every individual of 
dur ſpecies who is anſwerable to God for 
his actions, under any or all the moſt diſ- 
advantageous circumſtances he can poſſibly 
fall into, whether he reſides in China or the 
Cape of Good-Hope, a ſufficient guide in mat- 
ters of religion. That is, reaſon when 
carefully uſed and followed, is to every in- 
dividual of our ſpecies under all circum- \| 


ſtances, if he, be not wanting to himſelf, 
ſufficient to guide him to God's fayourz _ 
which is the point contehded for. Bo 
Thus, I have ſhewn what thoſe princi- ls 
ples are, which I reaſon from; viz. that ehere 
is a natural and eſſential difference in things; "1 
that this difference exhibits a reaſon or rule of i 
action, which is equally obliging to every =— || 
moral agent; and that God will make this lt 
rule, the meaſure of his actions, in his deal- 
ings with his creatures. I have likewiſe 
| ſhewn, what are the conſequences, which 
do naturally and neceſſarily follow from 
thoſe principles, vig. that God will deal 
with every accountable creature, according 
to | the abilities he has, the circumſtances 
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he-is in, and the advantages or diſadvanta- 
ges he is under; and that every ſuch crea- 
ture, who exerciſes his reaſoning capacity 
as well, or to anſwer the beſt. purpoſes that 
he can, or that may reaſonably be expected 
from him in his circumftances, and who 
directs and governs his affections and acti- 
ons accordingly, will moſt certain 12 be ap- 
proved and accepted of God. ay, that 
this will be the caſe; . wo God to 
do thus, will be to act a fair and an equal 
part by his creatures; ot were he to do 
otherwiſe, would be to act unfairly and un- 
cequally by them. And, from the whole, I 
draw this final concluſion. 12. that reaſon 
is, and muſt, and will be to every indivi- 
dual of our ſpecies, who is anſwerable to 
God for his actions, to every one, if he be 
not wanting to himſelf, under any or all 
the moſt diſadvantageous circumſtances he 
can poſſibly fall into, a ſufficient guide in 
matters of religion. I ſay, that this is, and 
muſt, and will be the caſe; becauſe it is in 
the power, and it is left to the choice of 
every man, under all circumſtances, to ex- 
erciſe his reaſoning faculty, and to direct and 
govern his affections and actions as aforeſaid. 
The ſum of this matter is this; if the 
principles I reaſon from are well-grounded;. 
and if I have drawn juſt and true conclu- 
fions from thoſe prinoiples; then, I think, 
Sp & ; — 
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it muſt be allowed, that I have proved my 


point. And, on che other ſide, if it can 
be ſhewn, chat the principles I reaſon from 
are falſe, or that I have drawn falſe con- 


cluſions from thoſe principles; then, when 


that is done, I am anſwered; and all my 
reaſoning upon the point, is of no weight, 
And here, my reader will ſee, that the cafe 


is brought to a very ſhort iſſue, with re- 


ſpect to me; it 18 but to ſhew chat the prin- 


ciples I reaſon from are falſe; or that 1 


: — 


have drawn wrong concluſions from thoſe 
principles; and then, I acknowledge myſelf 
| _ anſwered: but then, any thing, and every 
thing ſhort of this, will be ſhort of an an- 
ſwer to me. Upon this iſſue then, 1 will 


leave the caſe, and likewiſe leave it to the 


world to judge, upon which ſide of the 
queſtion the truth lies. However, that 1 
may leave the caſe as free from 1 incum- 
brances as I can, I ſhall make the follow- 


ing obſervations, viZ. 


Hirſt, When ! ſay, that reaſon 1 is, or r may 


be, to every man who is not wanting to 


himſelf, a ſufficient guide in matters of re- 


ligion; I mean, that it is, or may be ſo to 
every individual of our ſpecies, who is an- 


 fiverable to God for his a5ions. For, if any 
of our ſpecies, thro' a defect in their con- 
ſtitutions, or thro' any diſadvantageous Cir- 
cumſtances they may be | in, are uncapable 
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of diſcerning the preferableneſs of one thing 


or action to another; or if their conſtitu- 
tions or circumſtances are ſuch, as —_— ir 


unreaſonable to expect that they ſhould; 
ſuch perſons, I do not ſay, that reaſon is a 
ſufficient guide in matters of religion, or in- 


deed any guide at all. But then, as theſe 


mens underſtandings cannot, or at leaſt it is 
not reaſonable to expect that they ſhould, 
be of any advantage to them, as to the fa- 
vour of God, and their ſouls happineſs in 
another world: ſo on the other ſide, it is 
unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that they will be 
any diſadvantage to them in theſe reſpects; 
and if ſo, then ſuch perſons are not account- 
able, and will not be the ſubjects of a future 
; judgment, The caſe is the ſame, with re- 
| ſpect to any particular branch of duty. If 
thro' any defect in the conſtitution, or any 
bad circumſtances a perſon may be in, he is 
rendered uncapable of diſcerning the fitneſs 
or unfitneſs of this, or that action; or if it 
be unreaſonable to expect that he ſhould; 
then, under thoſe circumſtances, he 1s moſt 
certainly excuſable; becauſe the reaſon of 
the thing requires that he ſhould be excuſed: 
and conſequently, | in theſe inftances he is 
not accountable. As to thoſe motives to 
action, ariſing from our future exiſtence, 
and a future judgment, ſuppoſing theſe were 
not diſcaverable by our FINE faculties, 


(which 
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(which I have ſhewn they are, and that 


the certainty of thefe points is founded in 
reaſon ;) yet, reaſon would be a ſufficient 
guide in matters of religion; becauſe the 


reaſonableneſs of an action, is a proper ground 


of action to a reaſonable being, and ought 


to determine his will to the choice of that 

action, ſuppoſing no other motive intervened 
to invite him to it, and it ought to deter- 
mine his will, in oppoſition to all tempta- 


tions to the contrary; becauſe the rea- 


ſonableneſs of an action is more than a ba- 
lance to all temptations. I fay, this ought 
in reaſon to be the caſe; but whether it will 
be ſo in fact or not, depends upon the plea- 
ſure of each individual. And if the rea- 
ſonableneſs of an action, be the ſole ground 
2 reaſon of a man's performing that acti- 
on; then, in that inſtance, he will be highly 
1 vleating and moſt acceptable to his maker; 


becauſe in ſuch a caſe, he acts from the beſt 


and moſt noble principle, even from that 


which is the ſole ground and reaſon of acti- 
on to God. Again, 


Secondly, When 1 ſay, chat an is 


ee, guide in matters of religion, I ao 


not intend by this to exclude the uſe of di- 


vine revelation. 'The uſe and deſign of a 


divine revelationg is to rouſe up men from 
their ſloth and ſecurity ; to bring them to 


conſideration and reflection ; to aſſiſt their 
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1 
enquiries, and to facilitate that work; to 
preſent to their view that rule of action, 
which the reaſon of things requires they 
ſhould govern their behaviour by; to awaken 
in men a juſt ſenſe of the truſt chat is re- 
poſed in them, and the obligations they are 
under both to God and to each other; to 
call thoſe who live viciouſly, to repentance 
and reformation of their evil ways; and to 
Tepreſent to them the certain conſequences. 


of a good and a bad life, with regard to 
divine favour or diſpleaſure ; theſe and the 
like, are the gracious purpoſes which a di- 


vine revelation is intended to ſerve; and 


theſe are the manifeſt deſigns of the chriſti- 
an revelation, And when, ſuch a divine 
revelation is given, it is a very great fa- 
vour and advantage to thoſe who enjoy it; 
But what has this to do with thoſe who 
have it not? Are they to be conſidered as 


accountable creatures, and yer deſtitute of 


: ability ſufficient to render them pleaſing to 
their maker? No, ſurely. The very ſuppo- 
ſition is monſtrous, and carries with it a 
moſt horrid reflection upon the moral cha- 
Facter of Almighty God. 


Thirdly, When I fay reaſon i is a ſufficient 


guide in matters of religion, I mean reaſon 


Called into uſe and exerciſe, and not reaſon 


neglected or ſet aſide in that reſpect. Rea- 


= fon, when it 18 | rightly uſed, and —_ 7 


Plicd, 
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plied, and when men direct and govern 
their affections and actions according to it, 
muſt needs be a ſufficient guide in matters 
of religion, as I have ſhewn above. But, 
if a man does not carefully and duly exer- 

ciſe and *pply his reaſoning faculty to the 

ſubject of religion, but on the contrary 
neglects it, or ſets it aſide, and takes upon 
him to follow other guides, viz. the tradi- 
tion of his fathers, the cuſtom of the age 
and country in which he lives, and the 
like; then, and in that caſe, I am fo far 
from affirming that reaſon is practically a 
ſufficient guide in matters of religion, that 
on the contrary, I allow, that in fact, it 
may not be any guide at all. And, ſup- 
poſing this to be the caſe, with much the 


greater part, or even all our ſpecies, what 


is it to the purpoſe ? Is reaſon the leſs a 
guide, or is it leſs ſufficient to anſwer the 
purpoſe of a guide to mankind ; becauſe 
much the greater part, or even all our ſpe- 
cies does not, or will not make uſe of it, 
to anſwer that end? No, ſurely. A means, 
tho" never ſo well adapted to attain its end, 
is yet not proximately and practically ſuffi- 
cient to obtain that end, except it be pro- 
perly and carefully uſed to anſwer that 
purpoſe. Suppoſe, for inſtance, that the 
chriſtian revelation, when carefully at- 
tended to and followed, be excellently a- 
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But then, tho' this is true, yet it is beſide 
the queſtion ; becauſe, notwithſtanding this, 


who carefully uſe and follow it, as afore- 
faid; which is the point contended for, 


reaſon. 


— 
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dapted to guide men to happineſs : yet, it 


is not in fact ſufficient for this purpoſe, 
except men attend to it, and make it a rule 
of action to themſelves. And 


Therefore, the diſtinction * which has 


been of late invented to perplex the caſe, 
Viz. that reaſon is not proximately and prac- 


tically a ſufficient guide in matters of reli- 


gion, to much the greater part of mankind ; 
and the author's argument founded on 


this diſtinction, which he is pleaſed to call 


an argument drawn from fact; and his 


reaſoning upon the point, which he calls 


reaſoning from fact; all this, is egregiouſly 


idle and trifling: becauſe, it only ſerves to 


prove a point, which was never diſputed; 


and becauſe, it leaves the queſtion or point 
in debate, juſt as it found it. It is true, 


that reaſon has not in fact guided all our 


ſpecies to God's favour; and therefore, it 
has not been proximately and practically 
ſufficient for that purpoſe, to thoſe who 


have not carefully uſed and followed it. 


reaſon may be practically ſufficient, to thoſe 


2 book entitled, the ſtrength and weakneſs of human | 


And, 


And, as this author urges the neceſſity of 
a divine revelation, from reaſon's not being 


: practically a ſufficient guide in matters of 
: 4 religion, to the greateſt part of thoſe who 


are endowed with a reaſoning faculty: ſo, 
his own argument, as much ſhews the ne- 
ceſſity of ſome farther revelation to be 
given, which may be practically ſufficient 
for this purpoſe, to thoſe Chriſtians, to 
whom the chriſtian revelation has not been 
practically ſo, and which is much the 
greater part of them. „ 
Io this I may add, that the author I 
here refer to, takes care to give up the 
point, which he ſeems to contend againſt ; | 
vi. the ſufficiency of reaſon, For, after 
he had racked his invention, to find out 
| 


difficulties wherewith to perplex and diſtreſs 
the caſe, and after he had given a moſt 
fad account of the Chineſe, (taken from Je- 
ſuits and Popiſh Miſſionaries, men of all 
others the leaſt to be truſted,) he then ob- 
ſerves, that thoſe Chineſe, can do much bet- 
ter than they do; and their nor doing this, 

_ renders them greatly criminal, and juſtly 
dcondemnable in the fight of God. And 
from hence I argue, that if thoſe Chineſe, 
are greatly criminal, and juſtly condemna- 
ble in the fight of God, for their not do- 
ing what they can do; then, if they did 
do what they can do, they would by pari- 
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ty of teaſon, be greatly approvable, and 
juſtly rewardable in the fight of their 


maker. And conſequently, reaſon would 
be, even to a Chineſe in his preſent circum- 
ſtances, if he were not wanting to himſelf, 


a ſufficient guide in matters of religion. 
And thus, this author becomes his own 


anſwerer. 


God has been pia to place i in, anal 


to make it a part of the human conſtitu- 
tion a reaſoning faculty, to guide and di- 


rect our judgments, our affections, and ac- 
tions, as well with reſpect to our future in- 


tereſt in another world, as to our preſent 
Intereſt in this. And this. faculty, when 
carefully uſed and followed, is, as it muſt 
needs be, to every individual of our ſpecies, 
under all circumſtances, who are anſwer- 


able to God for their actions, a ſufficient 


guide in matters of religion. I fay, this 
muſt needs be the caſe ; becauſe, this 
faculty was placed in us by our wiſe 


and kind Creator to anſwer this very pur- 


poſe; and becauſe, much the greater part 
of our ſpecies, have. no other ſafe guide but 
this to be directed by; and becauſe, if this 


were not the caſe, then thoſe who have 
No other guide, would be very unfairly and 


unequally dealt with; which is a ſuppoſi- 


tion that is not to be admitted. Every ac- 


countable creature, ought in reaſon, to he 
. furniſhed 


[ 63] 


furniſhed with ability to know and do 


what he is accountable for; that ſo, there 


may be juſt ground for approving or con- 
demning him, according as he behaves 


himſelf: which, without he be furniſhed 


with ſuch ability, there would not be any 
juſt ground for either. And, if his under- 


ſtanding ſhould be unavoidably ſtreightned, 
by any diſadvantageous circumſtances he 


may be placed in, ſo as to be unable to 
| diſcover this or that important truth, or 
the fitneſs or unfitneſs of this or that ac- 


tion: then, in juſtice and equity, his duty 
muſt and will bear a proportion to the 

abilities he has, and the circumſtances he is 
in, let that ability and thoſe circumſtances 


be what they will; and, if God be a right- 


eous judge, which moſt certainly he 1s, then, ; 


he will rake all theſe things into the ac- 


count, and deal with every man accord- 
ingly, That is, he will deal with, and ac- 


cept of every man, according to what he 


has, and not according to what he has 
not. God will not puniſh any of his crea- 


_ tures, for not knowing, what they in their 


circumſtances cannot know; nor for not 
doing, what they cannot do: becauſe, chat | 


would be, to act unrighteouſly by them. If 


any of our ſpecies are intruſted but with 
one talent, God will nor account with him 


for * and if any make the beſt uſe = 
B42 they 
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they can of that one talent, or if they uſe 
it as. well as in reaſon can be expected from 


them in their circumſtances ; then, the 


will be approved and accepted of God, 
And the reaſon is evident, becauſe in ſuch 


a caſe, they are the proper objects of God's 


approbation and acceptance, and they are 
as much ſo, as the beſt Chriſtian can be; 


there being the ſame ground or reaſon, for 
God's approbation and acceptance of the 


one, as there is for the other; ſeeing, each 
of them does his beſt, under his circum- 
ſtances, and neither of them can do more; 
and therefore, the having, or not having a 


divine revelation, makes no alteration i in the 


To conclude, 1 1 that ſack 3 is the 


3 and ſuch are the unhappy cir- 


cumſtances of a great part of our ſpecies, 


as renders it highly expedient, and there- 
fore, greatly defirable that a divine reve- 
lation ſhould be given; and conſequently, 
it is exceedingly kind and good in God, 
that he has given a revelation to mankind, 
And, if this is all, that thoſe who op- 


poſe the ſufficiency of reaſon, intend by 


that oppoſition, then, I do not know that 
they have any oppoſers; however, I aſ- 
ſure them, they fight without an ad- 
verſary with reſpect to me. But, if 


thoſe men, who argue againſt the ſuffi— 
. | ciency 


[65] 
Ciency BY pai in matters of religion, 
intend (as I think they muſt) that men who 


are deſtitute of a divine revelation, and 


who honeſtly and carefully exerciſe their 


reaſoning faculties, and direct and govern 


= their affections and actions accordingly, or 
who do this, as well as may reaſonably be 


expected from them in their reſpective cir- 
cumſtances; that then, it is exceeding dif- 


ficult, yea, next to impoſſible, for ſuch men 


to render themſelves pleaſing and accepta- 
ble to God; and conſequently, it is exceed- 
ing diffcult, and next to impoſſible, that 
reaſon, when carefully uſed and followed, 


ſhould be proximately and practically a 


ſufficient guide in matters of religion: this 
I diſown, this I deny, upon the grounds 
before laid down. And here I beg my rea- 
der to remember, and this is what I would 

have upon his mind, vi. that the preſent 


_ queſtion is, whether reaſon (where a di- 
vine: revelation is not) when carefully uſed 


and followed, is ſufficient to guide men to 
God's favour, and the happineſs of another 


world, which are the great and main ends, 


we ned deſire it ſhould be ſufficient for. 


I fay, the queſtion 1s, whether reaſon be 


ſufficient to anſwer theſe purpoſes, and 
not, whether it be ſufficient to anſwer 


other purpoſes, which crafty men have 


introduced into the queſtion, therewith to 


confuſe 
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confuſe and perplex it. Indeed, if all our 


ſpecies have, or have 108 in all ages * 
countries, a divine revelation which 


and has been ſufficient to anſwer the 1 


poſes aforeſaid; then, this queſtion is need- 


lets: but, I think, this pretence is ſo ma- 
nifeſtly groundleſs and idle, that one would 


think a man muſt have more than com- 


mon aſſurance to offer it to the world. 


BOOKS Printed fir T. C ox, at the Lamb 
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Lionarium Britannicum: Or, a more compleat Uni- 
verſal Etymological Erg/ifþ Dictionary than any extant. 
Containing not only the Words, and their Explication 

but hel Etymologies from the Antient Britiſh, Tentonich, 

Low and High Dutch, Saxon, Daniſh, Norman and Modern 

French, Italian, Spaniſo, Latin, Greck, Hebrew, Chaldee, &c. 

each in its proper Character. Alſo explaining hard and tech- 
nical Words, or Terms of Art, in all the Arts, Sciences, and 

Myſteries following. Together with Accents directing to 

their proper Pronuntiation, ſhewing both the Orthography and 

Orthoepia of the Engliſh Tongue, viz. in Agriculture, Alge- 
bra, Anatomy, Architecture, Arithmetick, Aſtrology, Aſtro- 

nomy, Botanicks, Catoptricks, Chymiſtry, Chiromancy. 

Chirurgery, Confectionary, Cookery, Coſmography, Dial- 

ling, Dioptricks, Ethicks, Fiſhing, Fortification, Gardening, 

Gauging, Geography, Geometry, Grammar, Gunnery, Han- 

dicrafts, Hawking, Heraldry, Horſemanſhip, Husbandry, Hy- | 
_ draulicks, Hydrography, Hydroſtaticks, Law, Logick, Mari- 

time and Military Affairs, Mathematicks, Mechanicks, Mer- 
chandize, Metaphyſicks, Meteorology, Navigation, Opticks, 
Otacouſticks, Painting, Perſpective, Pharmacy, Philoſophy, 
Phyſick, Phy ſiognomy, Pyrotechny, Rhetorick, Sculpture, 
Staticks, Statuary, Surveying, Theology, and Trigonometry. 
IIluſtrated with near Five Hundred Cuts for giving a clearer 
Idea of thoſe Figures not ſo well apprehended by verbal 

Deſcription. Likewiſe a Collection and Explanation of Words 

and Phraſes us'd in our anticnt Charters, Statutes, Writs, Old 
Records and Proceſſes at Law. Alfo the Theogony, Theolo- 

By, and Mythology of the Exyptians, Greeks, Romans, &c. 

being an account of their Deities, Solemnities, either Relt- 

gious or Civil, their Divinations, Auguries, Oracles, Hiero- 
gluyphicks, and many other curious Matters, neceſſary to be 
underſtood, eſpecially by the Readers of Exgliſb Poetry. To 
which is added, A Collection of proper Names of Perſons 
and Places in Great-Britain, with their Etymologics and Ex- 
"plications. The whole digeſted into an Alphabetical Order, 

Not only for the Information of the Ignorant, but the Enter- 

tainment of the Curious; and alſo the Benefit of Artificers, 

Tradeſmen, Young Students and Foreigners. A Work uſeful 

for ſuch as would v7 erfland what they read and hear, ſpeak 
what they mean, and write true Fng/i/p, Collected by ſeveral 

Hands. The Mathematical Part by G. Gordon, the Botanical 

by P. Miller. The Whole Revis'd and Improv'd, with many 

thouſand inden, in One Vol. Folio, by N. Balles, 
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II. The Hiſtory of England, during the Reigns of the 


Royal Houſe of Stuart. Wherein the Errors of the late Hiſto- 


ries are diſcovered and corrected; with proper Reflections, Lis 
ſeveral original Letters from King Charles IT. King Fame: 1 

Oliver Cromwell, &c. As alſo the Lord Savile's * forged 
Letter of Invitation, which brought the Scots into England in 
the Vear 1640, and gave Occaſion to the Beginning of the 
Civil Wars. This Letter being never before publiſhed, led 
the Earl of Clarendon, Biſhop Burnet, Mr. Echard, Dr. Wel- 
wood, and other Writers, into egregious Miſtakes upon this 
Head. To all which is prefix'd, ſome Account of the Liber- 


ties taken with Clarendon's Hiſtory before it came to the Preſs 


ſuch Liberties as make it doubtful what Part is C/arendon's, and 
what not. The Whole collected from the moſt authentic Me- 
moirs Manuſcript and Printed. By the Author of the Critical 
Hiſtory of England. In one Vol. Folio. 


III. The Diſcaſes of Women with Child, and in Chid. 


| Bed: As allo, the beſt Means of helping them in natural and 


unnatural Labours. With fit Remedies for the ſeveral Indiſpo- 
" fitions of new-born Babes. To which is prefix'd, an exact 


Deſeription of the Parts of Generation in Women. A Work 
much more perfect than any now extant, and very neceſſary 
for all, eſpecially Midwives and Men Practiſing that Art The 
ſixth Edition corrected, and augmented with ſeveral new Fi- 
3 and with the Deſcription of an excellent Inſtrument to 

ring a Child that comes right; all correctly engraven in 
Copper. Written in French, by Francis Mauriceat, and tranſ- 
lated, by Hugh Chamberlen, M. D. Price 55. 

IV. The Pane Diſplay'd : Or, an Abridgment of Guillimz 
being a compleat Sytem of Heraldry, in all its Parts. The 
Whole of this Book is put into Mr. Gui//im's Method, with 
very large Additions of Arms not in Guillim. Hiſtorical and 
_ Genealogical Accounts of a Families, their Quraterings, 
Supporters, Creſts and Mottos. Original Grants of Arms, 
Preambles to Patents, Inſcriptions on their Tombs, antient 
Tenures of Lands; the Antiquities of ſeveral Cities and Com- 
panies; with a Deſcription of their Halls, and many other 


raluable Curioſities. To which is added, three Tables. I. An 


alphabetical Explanation of all heraldical Terms. II. An al- 
phabetical Table of Charges, proper and common. III. An 
alphabetical Table of the Names and Families, Places and So- 
cieties, whoſe Arms are made Examples of bearing in both 
Volumes, with proper References. The Whole being very 


uſeful not only to the Nobility and Gentry, but alſo to all 


Herald Painters, Embroiderers; Carvers, Undertakers of Fu- 
nerals, c. In two Vols. with Cuts. Price 105. 
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